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STRATHPEFFER  SPA  FROM  THE  NORTH  EAST. 


Health  Resorts:  Their  Position  and  Use. 

By  H.  W.  KAYE,  B.A.,  M.B.  (Oxon),  Strathpeffer. 
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N taking  a general  survey  of  Health  Resorts  and  the  position  they  occupy  in 
twentieth  century  civilisation,  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  unanimity 
with  which  succeeding  generations  have  from  the  earliest  times  recognised  their 
value,  and  employed  them  therapeutically  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  many  of  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Modern  science  has  amply  vindicated  this  practice,  and 
established  upon  a basis  of  ever-growing  security  a form  of  treatment  which  received  the 
universal  sanction  of  antiquity — accuracy  of  observation  and  the  great  improvement  in  scientific 
methods,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  many  of 
the  doctrines  of  empiricism  and  the  fallacy  of  others,  thrown  fresh  light  upon  the  teaching  of 
bye-gone  generations  of  medical  men,  and  widened  the  scope  of  Health  Resort  treatment  almost 
beyond  recognition.  “All  true  science,”  wrote  Professor  Huxley,  “begins  with  empiricism,” 


and  we  have  before  us  in  modern  Balneology  and  Hydrotherapy  a notable  example  of  the 
scientific  justification  of  empiricism. 

In  all  literatures,  however,  the  incident  of  Naaman  is  at  once  the  best  known  and  the  most 
dramatic,  and  illustrates  the  futility  of  seeking  cures  afar  off  when  they  are  ready  to  hand  in 
your  own  country.  The  parallel  between  Naaman’s  “ Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?  ”,  and  the  attitude  of  many  of  our  own  country- 
men towards  British  Health  Resorts,  is  too  obvious  to  require  further  comment,  while  many 
laymen  and  all  medical  men  will  sympathise  with  the  expostulation  of  Naaman’s  servants  : 
— “ My  father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  would’st  thou  not  have  done  it  ? 
How  much  rather  then,  when  he  saith  to  thee — ' Wash  and  be  clean.’  ” 

The  discovery  of  particular  springs  is  often  founded  upon  traditional  cures,  and  for  that 
reason  in  the  dark  ages  such  springs  became  “ sacred,”  and  “ miraculous  ” powders  were 
attributed  to  them,  as  still  at  Lourdes;  in  many  cases  some  curious  tradition,  superstitious  belief 
or  ceremony  was,  later  on,  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  use  of  medicinal  springs.  These 
traditions,  and  the  mysterious  doctrines  founded  upon  them,  of  course  fade  away  in  the  light 
of  increasing  knowledge,  but  science  supplies  a newr  basis  for  these  time-honoured  therapeutical 
measures,  and  not  only  vindicates  their  value  and  importance,  but  extends  their  application 
in  many  directions  formerly  regarded  as  being  beyond  their  province. 

Health  Resort  treatment,  carefully  adapted  to  individual  requirements  and  properl}’  carried 
out,  has  never  been  so  appropriate  as  in  this  age  of  high  civilisation,  dwelling  in  great  cities 
under  artificial  conditions,  and  constant  work  at  high  pressure  with  active  competition : these 
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are  the  conditions  of  life  which  add  immeasurably  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body, 
engender  countless  functional  disorders,  and  aggravate  and  intensify  organic  diseases.  A 
suitable  Health  Resort  provides  for  a time  a return  to  nature,  and  the  effect  of  waters  and  baths 
is  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  climate  and  the  adoption  of  healthy  and  simple  habits,  and 
nowhere  can  such  treatment  be  more  effectively  carried  out  than  at  our  most  northern  British 
Spa,  with  its  delightful  climate,  excellent  accommodation,  beautiful  situation  and  surroundings, 
and  admirable  facilities  for  balneological  and  hydrotherapeutic  treatment. 
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Strathpeffer  Spa : Its  Waters  and  Baths. 

By  EDWARD  H.  DUNCAN,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Edin.),  Strathpeffer. 


TRATHPEFFER  SPA — in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — has  now  taken  an  assured 
place  amongst  the  Sulphur  Spas  of  Europe  for  the  treatment  of  the  many  chronic 
disorders  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and,  situated  as  it  is,  amidst  beautiful  scenery  of 
mountain,  flood,  and  glen,  it  offers  many  and  varied  inducements  to  those  seeking 
either  health  or  amusement. 


The  Climate  of  a watering  place  is  of  great  importance  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
where  weather  conditions  are  so  uncertain.  The  atmospheric  conditions  of  a district  are  greatly 
dependent  on  situation,  and  here  Strathpeffer  is  favoured  in  many  respects.  On  the  north  and 
east  it  is  protected  from  cold  northerly  and  easterly  winds  by  the  lofty  Ben  Wyvis,  and  by  the 
configuration  of  the  valley.  To  the  west  the  towering  western  mountains  of  Ross-shire  offer  a 
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most  effective  barrier  to  the  prevailing  wind,  the  south-west,  and  by  catching  and  condensing 
the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  clouds  from  that  wet  district,  they  precipitate  most  of  the  moisture 
before  the  Spa  is  reached,  and  to  this  is  due  the  great  contrast  between  the  rainfall  of  the  West 
of  Ross-shire  and  Strathpeffer.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  Strathpeffer  to  the  sea,  there  are- 
no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  summer  heat  is  never  excessive  nor  the  winter  cold  too- 
severe.  The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  for  1841  states  that  “ the  climate  of  Strathpeffer 
is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  salubrious  in  Great  Britain.” 

The  soil  also  is  of  a very  sandy  nature,  so  that  rain  is  quickly  absorbed  through  its  porous 
surface,  and,  owing  to  the  sloping  formation  of  the  ground,  sudden  heavy  rainfalls  are  speedily 
drained  away.  Cyclists,  who  quickly  notice  this  fact,  are  often  surprised  at  the  wonderfully 
dry  state  of  the  roads  after  heavy  rain. 

The  driest  seasons  of  the  year  are  spring  and  autumn,  especially  the  former.  In  spring 
there  are  often  weeks  of  clear  cloudless  sky,  with  a hot  sun  and  a prevalence  of  easterly  winds. 
In  summer  we  may  saj7 — what  visitors  often  say  themselves  after  a short  sojourn — that  there 
are  two  climates  in  Strathpeffer,  and  that,  though  on  some  days  at  the  Pump-room  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley  it  is  close  and  hot,  it  is  clear  and  bracing  on  the  upper  terraces  and  on  the  golf 
course.  The  winter  climate  of  the  Spa  should  not  be  forgotten.  Many  think  that,  though 
the  summer  months  are  fine  and  warm,  the  climate  in  w-inter  is  Arctic  and  the  whole  country- 
side a desolate  waste  of  snow.  This  is  a great  mistake,  for  often  in  December  and  January 
the  temperature  is  milder  and  the  sky  clearer  than  in  many  districts  in  England.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Spa  to  the  sea,  which  greatly  modifies  the  winter’s  cold.  The  early 
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winter  months  are  frequently  mild  and  genial,  and  snow,  when  it  falls,  is  seldom  very  heavy, 
and  never  lies  long.  In  frosty  weather  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing,  with  an  abundance 
of  bright  sunshine.  A stay  in  winter  would  be  very  beneficial  for  those  requiring  rest  and 
change,  but,  unfortunately,  the  distance  from  their  homes  at  that  time  of  year  keeps  many  away. 
Several  visitors,  however,  have  stayed  during  the  winter,  and  derived  much  benefit  therefrom. 
The  sulphur  water,  which  is  more  powerful  in  winter,  can  easily  be  obtained  for  drinking 
purposes. 

The  Season  extends  from  April  to  October,  though  often  November  in  a fine  autumn 
sees  visitors  lingering  on.  The  crowded  months,  however,  are  July,  August,  and  September, 
especially  the  latter  two,  when  the  English  visitor  takes  his  holiday.  For  invalids  and  those 
requiring  rest  and  a prolonged  course  of  treatment,  the  earlier  months — April,  May,  and  June — 
are  preferable,  as  at  that  time  there  is  a marked  absence  of  the  rush  and  hurry  that  is  unavoidable 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  there  is  a quiet,  restful  air  about  the  place  that  is  especially 
soothing  and  helpful  to  invalids.  Nature  also  at  that  time  is  arrayed  in  her  fairest  and  freshest 
robes — then,  and  at  no  other  time,  does  the  Spa  look  so  bewitching,  before  the  fresh  green  of  the 
leaf  has  been  tarnished  by  the  summer’s  dust.  In  the  earlier  months,  also,  the  charge  for 
accommodation  is  naturally  very  moderate,  and  an  invalid  can  thus  make  a much  more  extended 
stay.  In  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  the  accommodation  at  the  Spa,  great 
though  it  is,  is  often  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  in  August  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  rooms 
unless  engaged  long  beforehand. 
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THE  NEW  PUMP  ROOM  AND  BATHS.  STRATHPEFFER  SPA. 


THE  PUMP-ROOMS. 


To  the  visitor,  whether  coming  for  health  or  for  pleasure,  the  Pump-rooms  are  the  first 
object  of  interest.  They  are  at  least  twice  a day  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all  visitors,  and 
from  7.30  to  8.30  a.m.  and  12  noon  to  1 o’clock  all  are  drawn  towards  them  by  the  potency  of 
the  waters.  There  are  two  Pump-rooms,  the  older  and  smaller  one  being  attached  to  the 
bathing  establishment.  The  new  Pump-room  was  erected  in  the  year  1909,  and  consists  of  a 
spacious  and  handsome  hall,  decorated  with  green  and  white  tiles.  At  the  far  end  is  a marble 
counter,  where  the  different  waters  are  dispensed.  This  Pump-room  is  enclosed  in  a large 
garden,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  containing  lawn  tennis  courts  and  croquet  and  bowling  greens, 
where  the  visitor  can  walk  about  and  drink  the  water  at  his  leisure. 


THE  WATERS. 

The  whole  valley  from  Fairburn  to  Dingwall  is  rich  in  medicinal  waters  of  various  degrees 
of  strength,  but  the  most  powerful  are  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Strathpeffer. 
They  are  of  two  kinds — The  Sulphurous  and  the  Chalybeate.  It  is  to  the  former,  however, 
that  the  fame  of  the  Spa  is  due,  and  therefore  Strathpeffer  is  first  and  foremost  a Sulphur  Spa. 
There  are  numerous  sulphur  springs  in  Strathpeffer,  but  only  a few  of  the  most  powerful  have 
been  collected,  and  are  in  use  at  the  Pump-rooms.  These  are  four  in  number,  viz.  : — 
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The  Old  Well — No.  i or  “ Castle  Leod  ” Well. 

The  Upper  Well — No.  2 or  “Sutherland  ” Well. 

The  Strong  Well — No.  3 or  “ Morrison  ” Well. 

The  “ Cromartie  ” Well — No.  4. 

This  is  the  order  in  which  the  wells  were  discovered  and  used,  and  is  also  the  order  of  their 
strength,  the  Old  Well  being  the  weakest  in  sulphur  and  the  “Cromartie  ” Well  the  strongest. 
Latterly,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  to  show  their  relative  strengths,  they  have  been  numbered 
— No.  1 being  the  weakest,  and  No.  4 the  most  powerful,  in  sulphur.  The  chalybeate  or  iron 
spring,  which  is  so  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  sulphur  springs,  rises  on  the  slopes  of  Ben 
Wyvis  near  the  Raven’s  Rock,  and  is  conducted  in  specially  prepared  pipes  to  the  Pump-room. 
It  is  called  No.  5. 

The  Sulphur  Waters. — The  special  and  peculiar  virtue  of  the  sulphur  water  at 
Strathpeffer  consists  in  the  great  amount  of  sulphur  contained  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
other  sulphides  and  sulphates.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  (hvdric  sulphide),  however, 
is  its  most  important  constituent,  from  the  therapeutic  point  of  view,  and  the  “Cromartie  ” Well 
(No.  4)  contains  as  much  as  19  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  to  the  gallon.  The  predominating  salts 
in  the  Strathpeffer  water  are  sulphates,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Harrogate,  where  the  largest 
saline  ingredient  is  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt).  Owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
chloride  of  soda  in  the  Harrogate  water,  even  a small  quantity  of  the  water  acts  as  an  aperient, 
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so  that  it  must  be  taken  sparingly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sulphur  water  at  Strathpeffer  not 
only  contains  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  sulphated  salts,  but  also,  owing  to  its  slight 
aperient  nature,  much  greater  quantities  can  be  taken.  The  salts  contained,  such  as  the 
sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  soda,  reinforce  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
especially  in  urinary  diseases,  and  there  are  no  salts  in  its  composition  that  interfere  with  or 
complicate  the  sulphur  action.  It  should  therefore  be  an  ideal  remedy  for  those  cases  requiring 
pure  sulphur  treatment.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  chlorides,  the  water  has  not  the  bitter  taste 
so  noticeable  at  Harrogate,  and  thus  it  is  more  easily  tolerated.  It  is  also  free  from  the  excessive 
alkaline  character  of  the  waters  at  most  of  the  Continental  Spas,  and  is  therefore  not  so  depressing. 
It  has  its  mild  saline  and  alkaline  character,  but  the  sulphur  action  is  far  and  away  its  chief 
characteristic.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  at  Strathpeffer  the  pure  sulphur  action  is  carried 
as  near  perfection  as  possible.  It  has  no  relaxing  effect,  and  only  a mild  aperient  action  (due 
to  the  salines,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia),  which  allows  the  sulphur  treatment  to  be 
pushed  much  further  than  is  possible  at  those  Spas  where  the  aperient  action  is  so  marked. 
Another  favourable  element  in  the  Strathpeffer  water  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas  present,  in  which 
it  is  peculiarly  rich,  recent  analysis  showing  that  it  contains  more  carbon  dioxide  than  the 
great  majority  of  sulphur  springs.  This  is  a very  important  constituent,  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed 
the  ease  with  which  the  water  is  absorbed  and  digested. 

The  waters  are  cold,  and  in  this  also  differ  from  many  of  the  Continental  springs,  but  by 
means  of  the  “ therma  ” (an  arrangement  of  steam  pipes),  they  can  easily  be  heated  both  for 
drinking  and  bathing  purposes,  with  scarcely  any  loss  of  free  sulphur. 
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Action  of  the  Waters  on  the  System.— Its  chief  constituents  being  gaseous- 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  to  a less  extent  carbonic  acid  gas— the  sulphur  water  is  freely 
and  quickly  absorbed,  and  soon  diffused  through  the  system.  Its  digestibility  is  also  increased 
by  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  due  to  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  salts  contained. 
Owing  to  the  abundance  of  sulphur  in  the  water  it  has  a stimulating  effect  in  the  first  place  on 
the  digestive  tract,  and  afterwards  on  the  circulation  and  the  general  nervous  system.  The 
sulphur  elements,  combined  with  the  fairly  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  present,  help 
greatly  the  muscular  or  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  in  this  way  aid  digestion. 
The  same  constituents  probably  cause  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system- -though  often  a 
feeling  of  sleepiness  is  induced.  The  skin  is  also  acted  upon,  as  the  blood  is  driven  to  it  by  the 
increased  circulation,  and  perspiration  is  easily  induced  afterwards  by  a little  exercise.  It  acts 
as  an  eliminant,  clearing  away  waste  products  from  the  system  by  two  channels — the  skin  and  the 
kidneys.  Its  action  on  the  skin  is  very  noticeable,  and  its  wonderful  effect  on  the  complexion 
is  often  commented  upon  by  visitors.  The  sulphur  baths  reinforce  this  action  strongly,  as 
the  free  sulphur  in  the  bath  is  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  passes  through  it  into  the  system.  The 
liver  and  kidneys  are  also  acted  on  in  a marked  manner — the  former  being  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  bile  secretion  greatly  stimulated. 

The  marked  effect  of  the  water  on  the  kidneys  is,  however,  its  most  important  action, 
and  by  this  channel  (as  well  as  by  the  skin)  the  impurities  in  the  blood  are  carried  out  of  the 
system.  This  is  especially  seen  in  chronic  gouty  cases  where  the  blood  is  loaded  with  uric  acid, 
and  in  those  suffering  from  gravel.  These  acids  and  concretions  are  dissolved  by  the  waters 
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and  carried  away  through  the  kidneys.  Another  important  action  is  the  increase  in  appetite, 
probably  due  to  the  elimination  of  waste  products,  and  this  latter  often  brings  about  a reduction 
in  weight.  Loss  of  weight  is  not  always  produced,  however,  as,  while  corpulency  is,  as  a rule, 
reduced,  thin  people  frequently  put  on  weight. 

The  water  has  also  a slight  aperient  action,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  No.  2 and  No.  4 
Wells,  owing  to  their  containing  a fairly  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  strong 
diuretic  effect  of  the  water,  however,  overcomes  this  action  considerably,  though  it  is  always 
present  to  a certain  extent.  No.  1 and  No.  3 are  slightly  astringent,  due  to  the  presence  of  lime 
salts,  but  this  is  easily  counteracted  by  adding  to  the  water  some  additional  sulphate  of  soda 
or  Epsom  salts. 

The  following  is  a short  description  of  the  different  wells:- — 

No.  1.— Old  Well  or  “Castle  Leod”  Well. — This  was  the  first  well  discovered  and 
used  for  medicinal  purposes — hence  the  name.  Of  the  four  sulphur  springs  it  is  the  mildest, 
and  consequently  the  most  easily  taken,  ft  is  clearer  in  appearance  than  any  of  the  other 
springs,  though  some  specks  of  sulphur  may  be  observed  floating  about.  It  has  a slight 
astringent  action  owing  to  the  presence  of  lime  salts,  but,  common  with  the  other  springs,  it 
has  a strong  diuretic  action.  It  contains  on  an  average  about  5J  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  to  the  gallon.  It  is  ordered  chiefly  for  those  suffering  from  chronic  disorders  of 
the  digestion,  and  for  those  who  cannot  take  the  stronger  waters  without  discomfort. 
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No.  2. — Upper  or  “Sutherland”  Well. — This  is  decidedly  the  favourite  spring,  especially 
for  the  early  morning  drink,  because,  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  free  sulphur  (8 
cubic  inches  to  the  gallon),  it  contains  more  sulphate  of  magnesia  than  the  other  springs,  and 
consequently  acts  as  a mild  aperient  in  the  morning.  In  appearance  it  is  not  so  clear  as  No. 
i,  but  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  though  the  sulphur  flavour  is  more  pronounced. 

No.  3. — Strong  or  “Morrison”  Well. — This  water  is  clearer  in  appearance  than  No.  2, 
but  the  taste  is  decidedly  more  unpleasant,  and  it  often  requires  two  or  three  days  to  become 
accustomed  to  it.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  of  its  astringent  action,  it  is  not  usually- 
taken  in  the  morning.  In  addition  to  its  free  sulphur  (18  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon),  this  spring 
contains  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives  it  its  astringent  action,  though  this  is 
slightly  neutralised  by  the  presence  of  magnesia.  If  taken  very  hot,  however,  and  especially 
if  some  Epsom  salts  are  added,  the  astringent  effect  is  easily  counteracted. 
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ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATERS. 


OLD,  UPPER,  AND  STRONG  WELLS  (No.  i,  No.  2,  and  No.  3). 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Specific  Gravity  at  60° 

1000*93 

IOOl  *40 

1002-46 

I.  GASES — Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 

in  cubic  inches  per  gallon, 

5 ‘3 

8-8 

187 

Do.  do. 

in  grains 

do. 

2*0 

3'2 

6-6 

II.  SOLIDS — Sulphate  of  Lime, 

in  grains  per  gallon, 

18-89 

23-43 

50-92 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

do. 

do. 

7 '43 

6 "24 

14-88 

Phosphate  of  Lime  and 

Magnesia,  do. 

do. 

•43 

— 

•50 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 

do. 

do. 

39-18 

31-08 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 

do. 

do. 

I *09 

178 

traces 

Sulphate  of  Soda, 

do. 

do. 

2-47 

9-87 

5-86 

Sulphuret  of  Sodium, 

do. 

do. 

•78 

*12 

•53 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 

do. 

do. 

4’6o 

4-54 

Sulphuret  of  Potassium, 

, do. 

do. 

— 

•89 

1-30 

Potass  Salts, 

do. 

do. 

traces 

— 

— 

Organic  Matters, 

do. 

do. 

2-66 

2-35 

I *02 

Silica, 

do. 

do. 

.77 

3-06 

2-14 

Sulphide  of  Iron, 

do. 

do. 

— 

1 -08 

— 

Chlorine, 

do. 

do. 

— 

— 

traces 

Sulphur  in  Suspension, 

do. 

do. 

2-47 

1-84 

4-07. 

Total 

41-59 

94-38 

112-30. 

NOTE. — Average  of  fifteen  monthly  estimations  of  sulphuretted 

hydrogen,  in  cubic  inches  per  gallon,  ...  ...  ...  5 '63  I4‘3°  17*86 
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No.  4 — “Cromartie”  Well. — This  is  the  most  powerful  sulphur  spring,  and  contains  as 
much  as  19  to  20  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  the  gallon.  It  differs  markedly 
from  No.  3,  however,  in  containing  fewer  astringent  salts,  and  a comparatively  large  amount 
of  laxative  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  so  that  it  acts  more  like.  No.  2.  Consequently 
this  well  must  be  taken  with  care  and  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  the  others.  It  is  useful 
for  those  who  require  the  sulphur  treatment,  but  are  unable  to  drink  much  fluid. 


“CROMARTIE”  WELL  (No.  4). 

(By  T.  WELLWOOD  MAXWELL,  M.P.S.,  Ph.C.,  Analytical  Chemist,  Strathpeffer). 

I 

Specific  Gravity,  1001-175. 


-Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 

in  cubic  inches  per  gallon, 

19-03 

Carbonic  Acid, 

do. 

do. 

38'43 

—Calcium  Carbonate, 

in 

grains  per  gallon, 

12*09 

Magnesium  Carbonate, 

do. 

do. 

8-79 

Do.  Sulphate, 

do. 

do. 

38'97 

Do.  Chloride, 

do. 

do. 

2-41 

Sodium  Sulphate, 

do. 

do. 

5-81 

Do.  Thiosulphate, 

do. 

do. 

•30 

Do.  Sulphide, 

do. 

do. 

2*lS 

Silica, 

do. 

do. 

■64 

Alumina  (with  traces  of  Iron), 

do. 

do. 

•S2 

Total  Solids  by  Analysis 

72-01. 

NOTE.  Average  of  sixteen  monthly  estimations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  23-20  cubic  inches  per  gallon. 
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No.  5 — The  Chalybeate  or  Iron  Well. — This  well  contains  iron  in  solution  in  its  most 
digestible  form — the  carbonate — and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  aerates  the  water  and  greatly 
aids  its  absorption.  It  contains  nearly  5 grains  of  carbonate  of  iron  to  the  gallon.  It  acts 
most  beneficially  in  all  cases  of  anaemia  and  in  many  dyspeptic  conditions.  It  may  be  very 
usefully  combined  with  the  sulphur  treatment — acting  as  a capital  tonic  after  a course  of  the 
sulphur  water. 


CHALYBEATE  WATER  (No.  5). 


I.  TOTAL  GASES  dissolved  in  imperial  gallon  . 

. ... 

...  12-68 

Percentage  Composition  of 
Carbonic  Acid, 

Gases — 

31-9$ 

Oxygen,  

... 

.. 

20-34 

Nitrogen,  ... 

... 



47‘6S 

II.  SOLIDS — Carbonate  of  Iron,  in  grains  per  gallon, 

100*00 

2*46 

Do.  Lime, 

do. 

do. 

314 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 

do. 

do. 

117 

Sulphate  of  Lime, 

do. 

do. 

I'I3 

Chloride  of  Magnesium, 

do. 

do. 

•38 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 

do. 

do. 

•41 

Phosphates, 

do. 

do. 

•19 

Soluble  Silica, 

do. 

do. 

...  ‘21 

Organic  Matter, 

do. 

do. 

•47 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Total  matter  dissolved  in  imperial  gallon,  9-56. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  disorders  for  which  the  waters  are  beneficial : — 

1.  Chronic  and  sub-acute  gout  and  rheumatism  — especially  the  articular  type  — 

rheumatoid  arthritis  (in  certain  stages),  and  chronic  rheumatism  of  muscles  and 
nerves,  such  as  lumbago  and  sciatica.  The  fame  and  reputation  of  Strathpeffer 
is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  successful  results  achieved  in  the  treatment  of  those 
diseases. 

2.  Chronic  skin  diseases,  such  as  eczema,  acne,  psoriasis,  &c.,  especially  when  due  to 

gout  or  rheumatism. 

3.  In  various  chronic  disorders  of  the  digestion — chronic  gastric  or  intestinal  catarrh, 

jaundice,  sluggish  portal  circulation,  congested  liver,  biliary  calculi,  haemorrhoids 
or  piles,  &c. 

4.  In  chronic  troubles  of  the  bladder  or  urinary  tract — such  as  .gravel  or  chronic  inflam- 

mation of  bladder. 

5.  In  many  forms  of  glandular  enlargement. 

6.  In  various  functional  nervous  disorders  caused  by  overwork  or  worry. 

7.  In  chronic  metallic  poisoning. 

8.  In  anaemia,  debility,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

9.  In  certain  chronic  uterine  troubles. 

10.  In  convalescence  from  acute  illness. 
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11.  In  obesity. 

12.  In  certain  affections  of  the  heart — but  here  the  chief  form  of  treatment  is  the  Nauheim 

bath,  which  has  been  used  with  great  benefit  at  the  Spa  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years. 

The  Waters  are  Contra-indicated  in  all  Acute  Diseases,  such  as  fevers  and  acute  inflammatory 
troubles.  Anyone  suffering  from  any  organic  disease  should  never  take  the  waters  without 
advice. 

Hints  on  Drinking  the  Waters. — The  Pump-rooms  are  open  from  7.0  to  9.0  a.m.,  12.0 
to  1.30  p.m.,  and  4.30  to  5.30  p.m.,  but  the  afternoon  drink  is  not  essential.  The  early  morning 
tumbler  has  the  most  effect  on  the  system,  as  it  is  taken  after  the  night’s  fast  and  the  digestive  tract 
is  in  a quiescent  condition,  all  food  having  left  the  stomach.  Invalids,  however,  especially 
if  greatly  debilitated,  require  a little  food  before  going  out  in  the  morning,  and  will  be  well 
advised  to  take  a little  milk  or  a dry  biscuit.  The  quantity  should  be  very  small,  and  it  is  best, 
if  possible,  to  eat  nothing  before  the  water  is  taken.  The  water  should  be  taken  hot  (as  heat 
aids  absorption),  and  sipped  slowly,  the  visitor  walking  about  the  W'hile,  as  this  greatly  helps 
its  digestion.  If  turo  tumblers  are  ordered  there  should  be  an  interval  of  at  least  10  or  15 
minutes  between  each  glass,  and  a short  walk  taken  between  them.  The  last  tumbler  should 
be  finished  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  food  is  taken,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  time 
to  pass  from  the  digestive  tract  into  the  system.  The  forenoon  drink  is  taken  in  the  same  way, 
but,  as  a certain  amount  of  digestion  is  going  on,  this  drink  has  not  such  a powerful  effect  as 
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the  morning  tumblers,  and  this  applies  still  more  to  the  afternoon  drink.  The  chalybeate 
water  should  be  sipped  through  a glass  tube,  owing  to  the  deleterious  action  of  iron  on  the 
teeth. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  sulphur  and  iron  water  are  not  taken  together,  as  the  mixture 
is  dangerous.  To  demonstrate  this  it  is  worth  while  taking  a half  glass  of  each  and  mixing 
them.  The  mixture  becomes  black  almost  immediately  owing  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of 
iron. 

When  beginning  the  course,  only  a small  quantity  of  the  water  should  be  taken,  so  that 
the  alimentary  tract,  and  the  system  generally,  may  gradually  become  accustomed  to  it.  In  this 
way  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  amount  can  be  increased  without  any  nausea  or  discomfort. 
If  a large  quantity  is  taken  when  commencing  the  treatment,  the  \yater  is  apt  to  disagree  and 
even  sicken  the  invalid,  and  then  it  is  nmch  more  difficult  to  tolerate  afterwards,  even  though 
small  doses  are  taken. 

An  aperient  should  always  be  taken  to  clear  the  digestive  tract  before  commencing  the 
treatment. 

The  duration  of  a course  of  waters  or  baths  varies  with  the  complaint  treated  and  with 
the  constitution  of  the  individual.  As  a general  rule  anything  less  than  three  weeks  is  of  very  little 
use,  and  very  often  six  weeks  is  required  for  obstinate  cases.  It  is  often  very  beneficial  to 
interrupt  the  treatment  for  a week  and  let  the  invalid  go  away  for  a little  change  to  the  seaside  or 
elsewhere,  and  then  to  return  and  finish  the  course.  Rosemarkie,  Fortrose,  Cromarty,  or  the 
West  Coast  of  Ross-shire  are  ideal  places  within  easy  distance  for  a week’s  change.  What  is 
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called  the  “after  cure,’’  so  vigorously  enforced  at  Continental  Spas,  also  aids  treatment  in 
a marvellous  manner.  It  has  been  found  that  a little  change,  after  the  course  of  waters  is  over, 
and  before  returning  to  ordinary  duties,  has  a very  marked  influence  for  good.  Visitors  from  the 
South,  especially  from  large  cities,  would  do  well  to  take  a week  at  Aviemore,  Grantown,  or 
Kingussie  (which  thej'  pass  on  the  way  South),  as  the  fine  bracing  mountain  air  is  a capital 
tonic  to  the  system  before  going  back  to  work. 

Another  factor  often  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  complete  change  and  rest  (including  diet,  mode 
of  life  and  scenes)  contribute  most  materially  to  the  often  surprising  results  of  Spa  treatment. 
Inhabitants  of  the  district  taking  “ the  cure,”  and  at  the  same  time  following  their  usual 
occupations,  have  certainly  not  derived  the  same  benefit  as  the  stranger  coming  from  a distance 
who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  treatment. 

Another  point  to  remember  is,  that  to  do  “ the  cure  ” thoroughly  and  with  the  greatest 
benefit,  over-fatigue  should  be  avoided.  Exercise  in  moderation  is  a very  good  thing  and  a 
great  help  to  the  treatment,  but  many  frequently  overdo  it.  The  water  should  never  be  taken 
when  one  is  heated  or  tired.  Many  visitors  are  anxious  very  naturally  to  see  all  the  interesting 
places  in  the  district,  but  they  should  not  endeavour  to  see  everything  during  a short  stay,  or 
the  course  of  treatment  will  prove  a comparative  failure. 

Diet  is  a very  important  element  in  connection  with  the  course  of  ti'eatment  at  a Spa. 
This  is  more  rigidly  and  scientifically  enforced  at  Continental  Spas,  where  the  medical  men 
strictly  lay  down  a special  diet  to  suit  each  individual  case.  This  is  a difficult  thing  to  enforce 
in  this  country,  where  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  not  be  interfered  with  too  much!  It  is 
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KNOCKFARREL.  NEAR  ST  R AT  H P E F F E R . 


certainly  the  case,  however,  that,  though  many  visitors  will  take  nauseous  drugs  and  unpalatable 
waters  most  obediently,  they  either  will  not  brook  interference  with  their  diet,  or  have  not  the 
strength  of  will  to  refuse  to  partake  of  some  very  tempting  but  highly  indigestible  article  of 
diet.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
that  do  not  receive  benefit  from  a course  of  the  waters  and  baths.  A good  general  rule  to  observe 
is  to  take  a light  and  nourishing  diet,  avoiding  rich  dishes,  sweets,  stimulants  (unless  the  latter 
are  specially  ordered),  and  to  try  not  to  quite  satisfy  the  often  voracious  appetite  induced  by 
drinking  the  sulphur  waters. 

Exercise  is  also  a most  valuable  help  in  the  treatment.  As  said  already,  it  must  not  be 
overdone,  and  fatigue  must  be  guarded  against.  Gentle  exercise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  in  Strathpeffer  every  one  can  obtain  as  much  as  is  suited  for  his  or  her 
capacity.  For  those  whose  joints  are  too  stiff  for  walking,  massage  is  the  best  exercise,  and 
there  are  several  skilled  masseuses  and  masseurs  resident  at  the  Spa.  The  pretty  walks  near 
the  wells  or  to  the  Ord  Hill  and  Flagstaff  Hill  suit  those  who  are  not  able  to  take  longer  walks, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a little  gentle  hill  climbing — useful  in  many  heart  cases.  All  along 
these  walks  seats  are  placed  at  short  intervals,  so  that  a rest  may  be  taken  when  required.  For 
those  who  are  more  vigorous,  the  district  provides  splendid  roads  for  walking,  cycling,  motoring, 
or  driving,  or,  if  a game  is  preferred,  there  is  a good  bowling  green  near  the  wells,  and  a fine 
sporting  golf  course  of  18  holes  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  the  Pump-rooms,  which  provides, 
along  with  the  interest  of  the  game,  fine  bracing  mountain  air  and  gentle  hill  exercise  in  an 
ideal  manner. 
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THE  BATHS. 


Within  the  last  20  years,  no  department  of  Spa  treatment  has  made  so  much  progress  as 
the  baths,  and  in  this  respect  Strathpeffer  has  not  lagged  behind.  Many  new  baths  have  been 
introduced,  and  older  ones  elaborated  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  a scientific  age. 
Consequently  the  bath  establishment  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  the  building  in  connection 
with  the  Pump-room  has  been  greatly  extended  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  various 
baths. 

The  Immersion  Baths  are  all  of  the  latest  type,  being  made  of  clay  lined  with  porcelain, 
and  for  crippled  invalids  there  is  a special  apparatus  for  lowering  and  raising  them  without 
undue  manipulation.  Bath  treatment  is  very  important,  and  is  especially  indicated  at 
Strathpeffer,  as  the  sulphur  water  gives  off  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  very  freely  and 
readily,  and  this  acts  powerfully  and  speedily  on  the  skin,  which  freely  absorbs  it. 

Baths  are  generally  taken  every  second  day,  so  that  a day  may  intervene  for  rest,  but 
in  many  cases  they  are  required  every  day.  It  is  a popular  idea  that  nine  baths  constitute 
a full  course,  but  this,  of  course,  is  misleading,  as  cases  vary  so  much  in  kind  and  in  degree  that 
frequently  as  many  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  are  required. 

The  duration  of  a bath  varies  from  ten  minutes  to  over  half-an-hour,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  bath,  the  strength  of  the  invalid,  and  the  nature  of  the  ailment.  The 
principal  baths  are  the  Sulphur,  Peat,  Douche,  and  Nauheim  baths — the  others  are  of  secondary 
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importance,  but  very  useful  in  certain  special  cases.  The  baths  may,  with  advantage,  often 
be  taken  alternately — Sulphur  one  day,  and  Douche  the  next,  and  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Peat  or  some  of  the  other  baths.  Thus  different  parts  of  the  system  are  acted  upon,  and  different 
effects  produced. 

The  Sulphur  Bath  is  naturally  the  oldest,  and,  as  the  fame  of  Strathpeffer  rests  on  the 
sulphur  treatment,  it  will  be  first  described.  For  bath  purposes  large  collecting  tanks, 
hermetically  sealed,  have  been  built  near  the  Pump-rooms,  so  that  there  may  be  an  abundant 
supply,  and  in  such  a position  that  the  sulphur  water  may  run  to  the  baths  by  gravitation. 
Several  new  collecting  tanks  were  added  three  years  ago,  which  now  easily  supply  all  the  Sulphur 
baths  required  during  the  season.  Owing  to  newer  methods,  the  water  can  now  be  heated  with 
very  little  evaporation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  consequently  is  much  stronger  in 
sulphur  than  when  heated  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water.  On  entering  the  bath  the  first 
sensation  of  the  bather  is  more  or  less  stimulating,  according  to  the  temperature,  and  perspiration 
is  more  or  less  profusely  induced.  This  is  followed  by  a soothing  feeling,  and  aches  and  pains 
are  relieved  and  eased.  In  fact  they  often  disappear,  though  they  generally  return  a few  hours 
later.  After  three  or  four  baths,  however,  rheumatic  pains  are,  as  a rule,  greatly  benefited. 
The  Sulphur  bath  is  especially  indicated  in  skin  diseases  (as  the  bath  acts  directly  on  the  affected 
part),  and  in  the  many  varieties  of  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism. 

The  Peat  Bath. — Strathpeffer  was  the  first  Spa  in  the  Kingdom  to  introduce  this  bath, 
and  it  has  been  used  with  remarkable  success.  Owing  to  the  density  of  the  semi-liquid  peat, 
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THE  PEAT  BATH. 


the  bather  does  not  sink  readily  in  it,  and  has  often  to  hold  himself  down.  It  is  not  a prepossessing 
bath  to  look  at,  but  this  is  quite  forgotten  when  immersed  in  the  peat,  as  its  effect  is  extremely 
soothing.  One  may  liken  it  to  lying  in  an  immense  poultice.  It  is  a powerful  bath,  and  its 
effects  have  therefore  to  be  carefully  watched.  After  the  bath  an  ordinary  hot  water  plunge 
or  douche  (cooled  a little  at  the  finish)  soon  gets  rid  of  the  peat.  It  is  very  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  obstinate  gouty  or  rheumatic  cases,  of  lumbago  and  sciatica,  and  of  obesity. 

The  Douche  Bath. — In  this  bath  the  graduated  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  water, 
together  with  its  mode  of  application — nozzle,  spinal,  or  spray — and  not  any  special  ingredient 
contained  in  it,  are  the  chief  therapeutic  agents.  It  is  especially  useful  for  chronic  cases  of 
stiffened  or  thickened  joints  that  are  not  too  painful,  otherwise  the  pressure  of  the  water  would 
be  rather  unpleasant.  It  helps  by  the  pressure  to  break  down  old  adhesions,  and  makes  joints 
more  supple.  This  applies  still  more  to  the  Aix  Douche  and  Vichy  Douche,  where  massage  is 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  douching.  These  are  favourite  baths,  and  many  good  results 
have  been  obtained  by  their  use.  The  Scotch  Douche — hot  and  cold  alternately — is  a capital 
tonic  in  many  nerve  disorders. 

The  Russian  Bath  is  given  in  a small  chamber,  where  the  air  is  heated  to  the  prescribed 
temperature  by  an  arrangement  of  steam  pipes,  and  is,  in  fact,  a vapour  bath.  Its  chief  action 
is  on  the  skin,  causing  profuse  perspiration,  which  is  a useful  form  of  treatment  in  many  diseases. 
It  is  usual  after  the  Russian  bath  to  finish  up  with  the  Needle  bath,  so  that  the  pores  of  the 
skin  may  be  closed  after  the  profuse  sweating. 
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THE  DOUCHE  BATH. 


The  Nauheim  Bath  is  chiefly  used  for  certain  heart  affections,  more  especially  if  any 
enlargement  is  present,  on  which  it  has  a very  marked  effect.  It  is  often  usefully  combined  with 
certain  forms  of  exercise  (resistance  exercises).  This  bath,  however,  like  many  of  the  others, 
should  not  be  taken  without  medical  advice,  as  all  heart  cases  are  not  suited  for  this  form  of 
treatment. 

\ 

Plombieres  Treatment. — Following  the  success  of  this  treatment  at  Plombieres,  this 
bath  has  been  introduced  here  for  the  treatment  especially  of  the  various  forms  of  colitis  and 
constipation.  The  intestinal  and  submarine  douches  are  given  by  skilled  attendants,  and 
many  cures  have  been  effected  by  it. 

Electric  Light  Baths  and  High  Frequency. — Three  years  ago  a full  electrical  course 
of  treatment  was  introduced,  including  the  Radiant  Heat  (Dowsing)  bath  (which  can  be  applied 
either  locally  or  generally),  and  the  High  Frequency  Current.  These  baths  have  proved  very 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  sciatica  and  neuritis. 

The  Schwalbach  Bath  consists  of  iron  water,  aerated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  is  used 
as  a general  tonic  in  cases  of  anaemia  and  general  debility. 

The  Strathpeffer  Bath  is  a strong  Sulphur  bath,  aerated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  Pine  Bath,  the  Brine  Bath,  and  various  medicated  baths  are  also  given  when 
ordered. 
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Action  of  the  Baths. — Many  invalids  complain  that,  though  pains  are  relieved  when 
immersed  in  the  bath,  and  for  a few  hours  afterwards,  these  pains  return  later,  and  that  after 
two  or  three  baths  they  are  decidedly  worse  than  when  they  commenced  the  treatment.  Another 
very  common  complaint  is  that  the  pains  often  appear  in  places  that  were  never  affected  before. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  the  natural  effects  of  the  baths,  and  therefore  the  ordinary 
experience  of  the  great  majority  of  bathers.  It  should  be  considered  a good  symptom,  as  those 
who  experience  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  receive,  as  a rule,  the  most  benefit  in  the 
end.  A few  cases  feel  the  improvement  from  the  beginning,  but  the  great  majority  have  their 
pains  made  worse  for  the  time.  Generally,  after  four  or  five  baths,  the  pains  get  less  and  less 
marked,  and  then  gradually  disappear.  Others  feel  pain  severely  throughout  the  whole  course, 
but  improvement  sets  in  shortly  after  the  treatment  is  finished.  This  phenomenon  of  increased 
pain  is  the  usual  experience  at  all  Spas,  and  has,  in  consequence,  been  carefully  inquired  into. 
It  has  been  explained  in  two  ways.  Some  consider  that  it  is  due  to  a direct  action  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  on  the  system,  and  others  that  it  is  caused  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  acting  on  the  salts  in  the  sulphur  water,  and  thereby  producing  slight  electric  currents. 
Whatever  the  cause,  however,  it  is  of  favourable  significance,  and  augurs  well  for  good  results 
in  the  future.  Some  obstinate  chronic  cases  do  not  seem  to  be  acted  upon  one  way  or  the  other, 
even  after  several  weeks  of  treatment.  In  my  own  practice  I have  treated  many  such  cases, 
and  found  that  perseverance  in  the  treatment  for  two  or  three  seasons  often  brought  about  the 
desired  effect. 
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HINTS  TO  BATHERS. 


The  bath  should  be  arranged  at  the  office  the  day  previous,  or,  at  latest,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  for  the  bath,  so  that  instructions  as  to  temperature  and  duration  of  bath 
may  be  properly  carried  out. 

The  bather  should  never  enter  a bath  if  exhausted  or  over-heated.  The  bath  itself  is  a form 
of  exercise  to  the  system,  and  the  bather  should  be  in  a condition  to  derive  the  most  benefit  from 
it.  Again,  a bath  should  never  be  taken  too  soon  after  a full  meal — at  least  one  and  a-half  to 
two  hours  should  elapse.  On  the  other  hand,  an  immersion  bath  should  not  be  taken  after 
a long  fast — especially  a Peat  bath — as  the  pressure  of  the  semi-liquid  peat  is  slightly  unpleasant 
if  there  is  no  internal  resistance  to  it.  If  a bath  with  a high  temperature  is  ordered,  or  if  the 
bather  feels  the  face  flushing  unpleasantly,  a cold  towel  over  the  head  is  a great  comfort. 

After  the  bath,  the  bather  should  rest  in  the  cooling  room  till  the  circulation  quietens 
and  the  body  cools  down,  and  then  go  home  and  rest  for  an  hour  or  two  till  the  reaction  is  over. 
On  no  account  should  he  hurry  away  after  a bath  for  a drive  or  any  form  of  exercise,  otherwise 
little  benefit  will  be  derived  from  it,  and,  as  likely  as  not,  a severe  chill  induced.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a good  plan  to  lie  down  on  a couch,  well  covered  up,  for  an  hour  or  two  till  reaction  is  over. 
This  has  been  found  to  help  the  action  of  the  bath  very  materially. 
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INHALATION. 


This  form  of  treatment  may  appropriately  be  included  here,  as  it  is  given  in  the  bath 
establishment.  For  inhalation  purposes  the  sulphur  water  at  Strathpeffer  is  peculiarly 
applicable,  owing  to  the  loose  combination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  with  the  water. 
The  gas  is  therefore  readily  and  quickly  absorbed  by  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  has  thus  a 
powerful  therapeutic  action  when  applied  locally.  In  the  inhalation  chamber  the  sulphur  water 
is  utilised  as  a fine  spray,  and  applied  directly  to  the  affected  part.  It  has  proved  of  great 
value  in  the  treatment  of  many  local  affections  of  the  throat  and  nose,  and  air  passages 
generally. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES. 

Baths,  &c. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Nauheim  Bath 

- 

5 

6 

Schwalbach  Bath  - 

4 

6 

Peat  Bath,  with  Douche 

- 

6 

o 

Plombieres  Treatment  - 

6 

0 

Aix  Douche-  - 

- 

5 

o 

Swedish  Massage — 

Vichy  Douche 

- 

5 

o 

2s.  6d.  ^ hour ; 7s.  6d. 

hour. 

Thermal  Sulphur  Bath  - 

- 

4 

6 

Dowsing  Light  Bath — 

Sulphur  Bath 

- 

3 

o 

Full  Body  Treatment 

5 

O 

Douche  Bath 

- 

3 

o 

High  Frequency  (ro  minutes) 

2 

6 

Russian  Bath  ... 

- 

4 

o 

Dry  Packing  .... 

1 

0 

Needle  Bath 

- 

2 

6 

Inhalation  - 

2 

0 

Pine  Bath  - 

- 

3 

o 

Pulverisation  .... 

2 

0 

Strathpeffer  Bath  - 

- 

4 

6 

Plain  Water  Bath- 

1 

a 
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Sulphur  Water. 

Tumblers  with  handles  can  be  purchased  at  the  Office,  and  Visitors  can  have  their  tumblers 
labelled  and  kept  for  them  in  the  Pump-rooms. 

Cases  of  12  Quart  Bottles,  at  8s.  per  case,  carriage  forward.  Empty  case  and  Bottles,  if  returned 
carriage  paid,  are  allowed  for  at  the  rate  of  2s. 


REGULATIONS. 

1.  Bathing  Hours  are— 7.0  a.m.  to  7.0  p.m.  on  week-days. 

2.  Tickets  for  Baths,  Waters,  and  Gardens  must  be  obtained  at  the  Office  in  the  Spa  Buildings. 

3.  To  ensure  regularity  and  avoid  disappointment,  Visitors  are  advised  to  book  their  Baths 
early  in  the  morning. 

4.  The  Office  is  open  for  booking  Baths,  and  for  the  sale  of  Water  and  Garden  Tickets  from 
7.0  a.m.  to  9.0  a.m. ; 12.0  till  1.30,  and  from  4.30  to  5.30  in  the  afternoon. 

5.  It  is  expected  that  the  duration  of  the  Bath  shall  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
Cooling  Halls  are  provided  for  the  use  of  Visitors  after  leaving  their  Dressing  Rooms. 

6.  If  a Bath  is  cancelled,  two  hours’  clear  notice  must  be  given,  or  the  price  of  Bath  will,  in 
all  cases,  be  charged. 

7.  All  Vouchers  for  Baths  are  to  be  handed  to  the  Attendants. 

The  Pump-rooms  will  be  open  from  7 o till  9.0  in  the  morning;  from  12.0  till  1.30,  and  from 

4.30  till  5.30  in  the  afternoon ; and  on  Sunday  from  7.30  till  9.0  in  the  morning,  and  from  12.0  till 

1.30  p.m. 
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THE  GOLF  COURSE. 


The  game  par  excellence  from  a medical  point  of  view  is  golf,  as  it  provides  the  requisite 
gentle  exercise  for  those  taking  the  treatment.  In  addition,  also,  the  fine  mountain  air  on  the 
course  (it  is  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pump-rooms)  is  very  delightful  and  invigorating. 
The  Golf  Course  is  in  an  ideal  situation  in  the  Ulladale  Valley,  and  is  only  ten  minutes’  walk 
from  the  Pump-rooms.  Ttie  Course  is  a very  sporting  one  of  18  holes  with  numerous  hazards, 
and  has  recently  been  extended  so  that  it  needs  very  good  play  to  keep  near  80.  It  has  been 
very  highly  spoken  of  by  Taylor,  Herd,  and  Massy. 

Cricketers  may  also  enjoy  their  favourite  pastime  at  Strathpeffer,  as  the  Ross-shire  County 
Cricket  Club  practise  regularly  in  the  Castle  Leod  park  in  summer,  and  matches  frequently 
take  place. 
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GOLF  COURSE  AND  CLUB  HOUSE.  STRATHPEFFER 


Medical  Treatment  at  Strathpeffer  Spa. 

By  WM.  BRUCE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dingwall. 


I 


N giving  my  practical  experience  of  the  curative  powers  of  the  Strathpeffer  waters 
and  baths,  during  the  period  of  about  forty  years,  in  the  course  of  which  I have 
practised  at  our  Northern  Spa  as  a consulting  physician,  I shall  try  to  tell  mv 
story  fairly  and  without  bias,  so  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  sufferers,  and,  still 
more,  be  a safe  guide  to  their  medical  advisers. 

A great  responsibility  lies  with  the  practitioner  who  recommends  his  patients  to  have 
recourse  to  a particular  Spa.  In  giving  such  advice,  he  must  mainly  rely  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  bath  physician  s account  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters, 
also  the  accompaniments  of  change  of  air  and  scenes  ; and  from  the  opportunities  for  rest  and 
careful  regimen.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  honest  statement  of  the  therapeutic 
claims  of  any  individual  watering  place  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  give  such  an  opinion. 
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In  proceeding  to  show  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  Strathpeffer  Spa,  the  best  way 
seems  to  be  to  consider  seriatim  the  chief  diseases  met  with,  and  to  give  shortly  the  results  of 
their  treatment.  I shall  take  first  the  most  common  of  all  ailments  amongst  frequenters  of 
sulphurous  springs — rheumatic  gout. 

Rheumatic  gout,  properly  so  called,  means  gout  in  its  more  chronic  forms,  with  rheumatic 
pains  in  one  or  more  joints.  It  is  almost  always  associated  with  stiffness  of  the  muscles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  affected  articulations,  in  this  way  impairing  the  movements,  it  may  be, 
of  the  whole  limb  attacked. 

Gout  in  its  acute  form  is  a disease  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  a rule  at  home.  It  usually 
renders  the  patient  helpless,  and  requires  for  its  proper  management  confinement  to  bed.  The 
virtues  of  a watering  place,  in  such  circumstances,  are  nil ; while  the  constant  care  and  attention 
necessary  for  due  nursing  can  best  be  secured  at  the  patient’s  own  home,  amongst  his  own 
friends,  and  under  the  charge  of  his  own  doctor. 

I feel  it  right  to  lay  down  this  caveat,  while  I have  come  to  question  the  common  adage 
that  the  use  of  the  Spa  waters  and  baths  brings  out  latent  gout.  When  we  consider  that,  probably, 
at  the  height  of  the  Strathpeffer  season  there  are,  at  any  particular  period,  say  fifty  individuals 
extremely  liable  to  attacks  of  acute  gout;  or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  way,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  visitors  so  predisposed  is,  at  least,  three  hundred  times  larger  than  it  is  in 
the  population  generally,  then  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  attacks  amongst  frequenters 
of  the  Spa  is  thus  explained  without  supposing  any  particular  local  malinfluence  as  being  the 
exciting  cause. 
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Before  going  further  I may  be  permitted  to  say  something  of  the  nature  of  gout  as  I have 
come  to  look  at  that  gruesome  disease  after  long  study  of  its  many  manifestations.  Every 
week  new  theories  are  propounded  in  the  medical  journals,  and  infallible  consequential  cures 
promised.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  fact,  long  ago  discovered  by  Garrod,  that  attacks 
of  gout  are  accompanied  by  excess  of  a substance  of  a nitrogenous  kind,  nothing  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  really  accepted  as  settled. 

Since  the  days  of  Sydenham  we  have  known  that  the  exciting  causes  of  gout,  speaking 
generally,  are  high  living  and  insufficient  muscular  exercise.  These  physiological  errors  lead 
to  diminished  metabolism,  and  consequent  impeded  circulation  of  the  blood ; or,  in  other  words, 
there  is  too  little  fire  for  the  fuel  supplied.  Effete  matter,  instead  of  being  burnt  up  in  the 
lungs  and  general  circulation,  remains  in  the  system  as  a poison.  The 'common  mistake  is,  of 
course,  over-eating,  aggravated  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  Although  these  latter  may  urge  on 
the  circulation  for  the  time  being,  in  the  end  they  retard  it,  as  witness  the  red  nose  and  heavy 
sleep  of  the  habitual  toper.  On  the  other  hand,  while  food  is  being  taken  in  quite  moderate 
quantities,  the  digestion  may  be  so  poor,  and  the  breathing  so  little  attended  to,  that  there 
still  passes  into  the  blood  ill-digested  or  imperfectly  oxygenated  material,  which  give  rise  to 
the  symptoms  of  what  is  known  as  “ poor  man’s  gout  ” by  the  formation,  in  this  case  also, 
of  uric  acid. 

It  still  remains  to  refer  to  hereditary  predisposition  in  gout,  or  the  unfortunate  inherent 
tendency  in  certain  individuals  to  produce  the  malformed  substance  we  have  mentioned. 
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This  no  one,  we  believe,  denies  to  be  the  case.  1 myself  have  seen  a boy  of  17  who,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  care  in  his  diet  and  regimen,  had  been  having  periodical  attacks  of  acute 
gout,  and  had  been  subject  to  them  for  some  years.  Nay,  I have  seen  a baby  in  arms  suffering 
from  over-formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  who,  like  the  lad  referred  to,  was  the  unfortunate 
child  of  gouty  parents  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 

A proper  course  of  Strathpeffer  waters  and  baths,  which,  as  I have  said,  is  of  little  or  no 
use  in  directly  preventing  attacks  of  acute  gout,  by  means  of  the  increase  of  action  of  the  kidneys, 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  respiratory  organs,  aided  by  proper  dieting,  active  outdoor  exercise  and 
massage,  has  proved  an  immense  advantage  in  strengthening  and  sweetening  the  whole  system. 
It  thus  enables  the  natural  forces  of  the  body  to  fight  against  its  unfortunate  tendencies  to 
manufacture  uric  acid. 

In  chronic  and  rheumatic  gout,  the  effects  of  mineral  waters  are  often  marvellous.  This 
we  constantly  find  at  Strathpeffer.  Twentj'  years  ago  I attended  an  old  man  of  over  eighty 
— well  known  in  Banffshire — who  came  to  us  absolutely  unable  to  move  from  Iris  seat  or  even 
to  put  on  his  own  clothes.  He  completely  recovered,  so  as  to  walk  about  and  do  everything 
for  himself  as  well  as  when  he  was  half  the  age. 

The  powers  of  the-  waters  and  baths,  when  combined  with  other  agencies,  are  every  day 
during  the  season  manifest  to  frequenters  of  the  Spa.  A lady  patient  of  mine  may  pardon 
me  for  referring  to  her  case  specially.  She  came  to  Strathpeffer  in  1904  with  a nurse,  and 
absolutely  helpless.  By  the  use  of  the  waters  and  baths,  aided  by  “ high  frequency  currents 
of  electricity,”  she  began  at  once  to  recover,  slowly  but  surely.  She  called  on  me  last  year 
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to  show  herself  entirely  recovered  from  rheumatic  gout — in  fact,  perfectly  well.  In  many  of 
these  cases  there  is  a manifest  thickening  of  the  tissues.  This  deposit  is,  as  a rule,  removed  by 
the  baths  and  waters.  Especially  is  this  happy  result  attained  when  the  use  of  the  baths  is 
combined  with  skilled  massage.  The  experience  of  a long  life  has  made  this,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
certain  of  all  therapeutic  factors.  But,  to  be  effective,  masseurs  and  masseuses  must  not  only 
be  well  trained,  sympathetically  careful  and  kind,  as  well  as  vigorous,  but,  above  all,  be  in 
constant,  steady  practice,  so  that  the  operator’s  own  muscles  are  in  perfect  working  and 
harmonious  order. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  trouble  in  joints  of  gouty  nature,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  here  the  complaint  known  as  “sciatica,”  and  so-called  “neuritis”  of  the  upper  ana. 
Close  study  and  observation  have  convinced  me  that  the  former  is  often  really  rheumatic 
gout  in  the  hip  joint,  and  the  latter  a corresponding  gouty  affection  of  the  shoulder  joint.  I 
have  come  across  altogether  more  than  500  cases  of  “ sciatica  ” at  Strathpeffer,  and  preserved 
notes  of  them  all. 

I have  found,  first,  that  “ sciatica  ” is  very  often  complicated  with  lumbago,  and  is  also 
a highly  frequent  accompaniment  of  gout,  which,  in  the  majority  of  examples  of  sciatica,  is 
present  in  other  joints.  Finally,  careful  examination  of  the  hip  joint  in  99  cases  out  of  100 
affords  some  evidence,  sufficient  enough,  if  often  obscure,  of  trouble  in  the  joint  itself,  such  as  pain 
on  movement,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  articulation,  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  such 
susceptibility  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  while  there  is  local  wasting  of  the  hip  muscles 
on  the  affected  side. 
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All  authorities  agree  that  complete  rest  is  indicated  as  useful — nay,  necessary.  In  the 
acute  stage  of  sciatica  the  application  of  the  long  splint  is  often  ordered,  just  as  it  has  been 
allowed  to  be  required  in  the  ordinary  and  recognised  diseases  of  the  hip  joint.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  such  treatment  is  needed  if  the  sciatic  nerve  only  be  affected,  while,  if  the  joint  be  the 
real  source  of  the  pain,  the  rationale  of  the  corresponding  limitation  of  movements — physiological 
rest — as  a means  of  cure  is  at  once  explained.  In  the  more  advanced  and  less  acute  stage,  the 
advantages  of  baths  and  waters,  careful  massage  and  electric  stimulation,  are  just  as  necessary 
for  cure  as  the  rest  which  is  required  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  disease.  I could  quote 
case  after  case  of  the  undoubted  effects  of  the  measures  indicated  in  relieving,  and  almost 
always,  I safely  may  say,  curing  sciatica  at  Strathpeffer.  On  the  other  hand,  I strongly 
recommend  patients  suffering  acutely  to  remain  quiet  at  home.  I am  bound  to  say  that  I 
have  not  only  seen  no  good,  but  much  mischief  from  violent  rubbing  and  manipulation  of  the 
limb  when  administered  too  early  and  without  proper  medical  advice.  I have  been  much 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between  sciatica  and  neuritis  of  the  upper  arm.  In  the  latter 
I frequently  find  similar  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  shoulder  joint,  especially  in  front,  where 
it  is  near  the  surface  and  can  be  readily  examined;  wasting  of  the  muscles  near  the  articulation, 
and,  above  all,  impaired  movements  of  the  joint  itself.  Many  years  ago  a patient  came  into 
my  room  complaining  of  “ neuritis.”  She  told  me  she  had,  amongst  others,  consulted  a 
famous  doctor,  the  then  greatest  living  authority  on  such  diseases  The  pain  was  so  great 
that  he  thought  it  right  to  order  for  the  paroxysm  a dessert  spoonful  of  brandy  every  half-hour. 
I asked  her  to  take  off  her  gown  that  I might  examine  her  arm.  In  the  process  of  doing  so. 
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it  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  there  was  almost  complete  fixation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and 
on  closer  examination  it  proved  to  be  almost  completely  ankylosed.  The  joint  had  never  been 
properly  examined — indeed,  the  physician  had  never  asked  to  see  her  arm  with  the  clothes  off. 
Neuritis,  then,  in  the  arm,  just  like  sciatica  in  the  leg,  in  99  cases  out  of  100  is  due  to  gouty 
disease  of  the  corresponding  shoulder  joint ; and,  while  rest  is  advisable  in  the  very  eai'lv  stages, 
baths,  waters,  massage,  with  careful  passive  movements,  and  it  may  be  periodical,  steady, 
active,  if  slow,  raising  of  the  whole  limb,  having  fixed  the  shoulder  blade,  are  not  only  indicated 
as  means  of  cure,  but  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  indispensable  to  proper  recovery. 

Cases  of  sciatica,  as  also  those  of  neuritis  in  the  arm,  properly  treated,  almost  always 
recover;  unless,  as  has  been  said,  the  mischief  done  to  the  tissues  about  the  joints,  which 
includes  what  in  modem  jargon  is  called  fibrositis,  of  an  advanced  kind,  has  been  very  severe. 
Then,  of  course,  a cure  is  impossible.  But  in  these  latter  instances  the  connection  between  what 
has  been  set  down  as  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg  and  arm  and  the  condition  in  the 
latest  stages  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  a new  disease,  that  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  (in  a 
single  joint),  has  been  invented  to  account  for  the  signs,  symptoms,  and  post  mortem  results. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  all  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  limited  to  the  hip 
joint,  were  originally  modified  examples  of  sciatica.  No  doubt  the  symptoms  to  begin  with 
were  slight,  and,  it  may  be,  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  the  patient,  and  even  of  his  medical 
attendant,  if  he  happened  to  be  consulted.  All  the  same,  the  physical  signs  must  have  been 
there  if  looked  for.  As  these  developed  more  and  more,  and  the  necessary  weight  and  movements 
of  the  whole  body  w'ere  continually  bearing  unduly  on  the  affected  articulation,  the  result,  as 
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might  have  been  expected,  brought  on  a fibrositis  and  eburnation  ot  the  opposed  surfaces. 
Deposits,  in  many  cases  to  an  enormous  extent,  of  a bony  nature,  composed  in  large  measures  of 
urate  of  lime  and  soda,  are  also  formed.  As  might  be  predicated,  these  deplorable  results  occur 
almost  exclusively  among  the  poor,  whose  labour  never  ends,  and  is  more  common  for  this  reason 
also  in  the  case  of  men  than  women.  Occasionally  the  disease  attacks  both  hip  joints,  a still 
more  disabling  and  disastrous  affliction. 

In  the  early  stage  the  treatment  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  already  mentioned  when 
discussing  sciatica.  In  the  later  phases  of  the  complaint,  the  use  of  baths  and  waters  and 
persistent  massage  are  of  the  greatest  benefit,  even  when  a complete  cure,  as  I have  said,  cannot 
be  effected.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  form  of  treatment  of  any  use  whatever,  and  in  the  fairly 
early  stages  (I  do  not  say  the  earliest  stages,  where  again,  I repeat,  complete  rest  is  a sine  qua 
non),  there  is  every  prospect  of  a good  and  sure  recovery. 

In  addition  to  other  troubles  in  the  joints  to  be  discussed  later  on,  a very  distinct  form  of 
joint  disease  is  that  known  as  rheumatoid  arthritis,  often  confounded  with  gout  or  true 
rheumatic  gout,  of  which  I have  just  spoken.  Similarity  of  nomenclature,  as  well  as  apparent 
likeness  of  many  of  the  signs  of  gout  to  this  disease,  have  unfortunately  led  to  mistaken  diagnoses, 
and,  from  the  very  different  origin  of  these  two  independent  diseases,  are  the  frequent  cause 
of  serious  blunders  in  treatment. 

Let  me  try  to  show  the  chief  distinctions  between  rheumatic  or  chronic  gout  in  the 
joints  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  or  crippling  rheumatism. 
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RHEUMATIC  GOUT  (proper). 

(a)  SYMMETRY. 

Joints,  as  a rule,  ?/«symmetrically  affected  even 
after  a long  time. 

(b)  LOCALITY. 

Joints  affected  usually  at  the  extremities  of  the 
circulation,  the  thumb  frequently  attacked. 

(c)  SEX. 

Men  much  more  liable  than  women. 

(d)  AGE. 

Seldom  comes  on  before  50. 

(e)  DEFORMITY. 

Swelling  of  joints  formed  by  chalky  deposits, 
and  irregular  in  shape. 

(0  HARDNESS  OR  SOFTNESS. 

Swelling  generally  hard. 

(g)  TENDERNESS  TO  PRESSURE. 

Always  present  to  some  extent,  and  not  usually 
great. 


E 


RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 

(a)  SYMMETRY. 

Joints,  as  a rule,  symmetrically  affected  after  a 
time. 


(b)  LOCALITY. 

Joints  affected  first,  almost  always  the  wrists 
and  ankles ; then  the  knees — seldom  the 
thumbs. 

(c)  SEX. 

Women  nearly  10  to  1 as  often  as  men. 

(d)  AGE. 

Always  comes  on  before  50  ; generally  between 
25  and  35. 

(e)  DEFORMITY. 

Tendency  to  completely  fusiform  enlargements 
of  joints. 

(f)  HARDNESS  OR  SOFTNESS. 

Swelling  always  soft,  and  degenerative  in  nature. 

(ar>  TENDERNESS  TO  PRESSURE. 

Generally  slight,  but  occasionally  extremely 
painful. 
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(h)  PAIN  ON  MOVEMENT. 


Generally  present,  but  not  severe  unless  in 
acute  cases. 

(0  COMPLEXION. 

Frequently  high. 

(j)  GENERAL  WASTING  OF  BODY. 

Seldom  present. 

(k)  LOCAL  WASTING  AND  IMPAIRMENT  OF 
MOVEMENT. 

Considerable,  with  no  marked  loss  of  power. 

(1)  PULSE. 

Full  and  strong,  or  unaffected. 

(m)  TEMPERATURE. 

Some  rise ; never  subnormal. 

(n)  HEREDITY  AND  CONSANGUINITY. 

Both  well  marked. 


(h)  PAIN  ON  MOVEMENT. 

Usually  slight,  but  occasionally  marked. 

(i)  COMPLEXION. 

Always  muddy  looking. 

(j)  GENERAL  WASTING. 

Almost  always  present. 

(k)  LOCAL  WASTING  AND  LOSS  OF  POWER 
MOVEMENT. 

First  very  pronounced  ; and  much  loss  of  power. 

(1)  PULSE. 

Generally  frequent  and  small. 

(m)  TEMPERATURE. 

Ocasionally  rises  with  pain,  and  often  subnormal. 

(n)  HEREDITY  AND  CONSANGUINITY. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  present. 
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LOCH  ACHILTY  NEAR  STRATHPEFFER 


DIAGNOSIS  BY  MEANS  OF  X-RAYS. 


Dr.  Fortescue  Fox  was  the  first  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  very  remarkable  difference 
in  the  hands  (which  are  so  easy  to  radiograph)  between  the  appearances  in  photographs  so  taken 
in  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  when  compared  with  those  to  be  seen  in  rheumatic  gout  or  even 
in  healthy  persons.  The  phalanges  show  a fining  off  in  their  shanks  as  if  they  were  ill-nourished, 
and  their  outlines  are  smooth  and  delicate,  whereas,  in  individuals  free  from  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  their  bulk  is  big  and  strong-looking.  Dr.  Ironside  Brace,  London,  in  pushing  his 
researches  further,  finds  that  in  rheumatic  gout  proper  there  is  almost  always,  if  not  invariably, 
some  slight  deposit  of  urate  of  lime  on  the  shafts  or  extremities  of  the  phalanges.  These  cast 
a shadow  more  or  less  distinct — it  may  be  sometimes  a mere  blurring — and  the  outlines  of  the  bones 
become  rough  and  irregular,  the  opposite  of  what  Dr.  Fox  found  in  true  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
The  bones  of  the  carpus  under  the  X-ray  look  fused  together — a very  characteristic  sign  of  this 
latter  disease.  I am  glad  to  see  that  the  Cambridge  Research  Association,  in  its  studies  of  the 
nature  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  has  come  to  see  the  high  value  of  this  scientific  means  of  disting- 
uishing it  from  other  similar  diseases  in  connection  with  the  joints.  While  I have  tried  to  show 
the  diagnostic  marks  as  between  the  two  diseases,  rheumatic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
I am  bound  to  allow  there  is  a certain  but  quite  small  proportion  of  doubtful  cases  to  be  met 
with.  I believe  these  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  gout  has  been  grafted,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  rheumatoid  affection.  I would  again,  however,  point  to  the  great  importance 
for  prognosis  of  distinguishing  a complaint  generally  curable  from  crippling  rheumatism, 
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which  is  very  little  amenable  to  treatment,  being,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  progressive 
and  unwilling,  so  to  speak,  to  let  go  the  joint  attacked  without  leaving  its  fatal  mark  of  complete 
impairment  of  the  articulation. 

The  treatment  by  drugs  and  the  regimen  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  altogether  different 
in  essentials  from  that  practised  in  rheumatic  gout  proper.  It  must  never  be  lowering  but 
directed  towards  supporting  the  system.  Rheumatoid  arthritis  or  crippling  rheumatism — 
a good  English  name  of  somewhat  evil  omen— is  really  due  to  some  morbid  matter  circulating- 
in  the  blood,  with  consequent  weakening  of  the  general  vitality  of  the  bodily  tissues,  besides 
locally  aftecting  the  joints.  Some  authorities  suppose  this  poison  to  be  secreted  by  a micro- 
organism, and  it  is  highly  likely  that  they  are  correct  in  their  surmises,  although  the  nature, 
or  indeed  the  presence  of  such  an  organism  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
Anyhow,  medicaments  must  belong  to  the  tonic  order,  and  nourishing  food  should  be  freely 
supplied. 

Coming  to  Spa  treatment,  the  same  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind.  We  see  every  year 
a certain  contingent,  of  those  poor  sufferers.  They  may  be  said  always  to  improve  a little,  and 
occasionally  the  amendment  of  the  general  health  and  the  increasing  use  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs  is  often  very  considerable.  And  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  hitherto  no  means  of  dealing 
directly  and  effectually  with  this  terrible  disease  has  been  discovered.  When  we  come  to  know 
more  as  to  its  real  cause — its  essence,  so  to  speak — then  we  shall,  let  us  hope,  be  in  the  way  of 
finding  the  proper  remedies.  Meantime,  the  medical  faculty  must  confess  to  be  almost  completely 
at  sea  as  to  its  pathology.  For  example,  why  should  it  occur  so  frequently  at  a particular 


period  of  life,  and  why  should  women  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one  be  more  prone  to  fall  victims  to 
such  tortures  than  men  ? It  must  also  be  allowed  that  troubles  connected  with  the  joints  of  a 
gonorrhoeal  nature  are  most  obstinate  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  I have  seen  them  go  on  to 
complete  ankylosis.  Fortunately,  in  my  experience,  contrary  to  the  usual  dictum,  the  specific 
organism,  just  as  in  ordinary  gout,  spends  its  venom  as  a rule  on  a solitary  joint.  On  the  other 
hand,  just  as  I have  found  in  skin  diseases,  the  more  local  the  more  difficult  to  cure  by  the  use 
of  baths,  waters,  and  massage  are  such  ailments.  Stiffness  and  pains  in  the  joints  connected 
with  blood  diseases,  such  as  acute  rheumatism  and  septic  complaints  generally,  when  the 
acute  stage  has  been  got  over,  readily  yield  to  Spa  treatment.  Indeed,  at  all  Health  Resorts 
these  are  typical  examples  of  the  value  and  success  of  treatment  by  waters,  baths,  and  massage. 

Turning  now  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  most  kinds  of  skin  trouble  improve  at  Strathpeffer 
Spa,  especially,  as  might  be  expected,  those  of  a gouty  kind. 

Gout}7  eczema,  especiallv  the  form  of  that  complaint  known  as  “ dry,”  almost  invariably 
does  well.  I can  call  to  mind  two  examples,  one  a very  old  man,  a solicitor,  who  made  an 
excellent  recovery  by  simply  drinking  the  waters  steadily  for  some  weeks  without  using  baths.  He 
told  me  that  before  he  came  North,  in  the  course  of  six  months  the  quantity  of  scales  he  had  cast 
oft  from  his  body  would  have  filled  a couple  of  waggons,  while  the  irritation  was  almost  unbearable. 
The  other  case  was  that  of  a man  between  50  and  60.  He,  too,  did  not  bathe.  He  exercised  the 
strictest  care  with  his  food,  his  lunch  consisting  of  an  apple  or  two  and  a biscuit;  his  other 
meals  being  of  the  plainest.  His  condition  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as  that  of  the  gentleman 
previously  mentioned,  but  had  been  both  troublesome  and  persistent.  Fie  made  an  excellent 
recovery. 
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Weeping,  or  moist  eczema,  of  a paroxysmal  kind  is  more  difficult  to  cure,  and  generally 
requires  some  distinct  local  treatment  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  baths  and  waters.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned,  when  a disease  of  this  kind  is  confined  to  a solitary  patch  it  is  frequently 
very  obstinate,  if  not  impossible  to  remedy  by  any  form  of  so-called  constitutional  treatment. 

Dyspepsia  in  some  of  its  forms  is  amenable  to  the  use  of  the  Strathpeifer  waters,  provided 
these  can  be  digested.  Often  a preliminary  course  of  mild  purgatives  and  tonics  combined  is 
needed  before  beginning  “the  cure,”  more  especially  when  the  tongue  is  much  furred. 

Liver  complaints,  such  as  jaundice,  do  well.  In  a case  of  biliary  fistula  the  effect  of  the 
waters  in  increasing  the  flow  of  bile  was  very  marked,  the  secretion  soaking  through  the  dressings 
and  even  through  the  mattress  itself.  No  doubt  the  main  effect  was  that  of  dilution  of  the  bile, 
but  in  addition  to  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuine  cholagogue  results  from  the  sulphur 
and  salines  together  in  increasing  the  biliary  solids  as  well  as  the  water  which  held  them  in 
solution. 

The  effect  of  drinking  the  Strathpeffer  waters  on  the  kidneys  is  very  marked.  This  result 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  phosphaturia,  whether  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  due  to  disturbance  in  the  kidney  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  over-stimulation  of  the  kidneys  is  extremely  dangerous  in  Bright’s 
disease,  and  when  those  organs  are  in  a state  of  cirrhosis  the  waters  must  be  avoided  altogether. 
I have  more  than  once  known  death  suddenly  following  their  incautious  use  in  such  cases.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  the  urine  should  be  invariably  carefully  chemically  and  microscopically 
examined  and  reported  on  before  commencing  a course  of  waters  or  baths. 
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The  Strathpeffer  waters  and  baths  have  a decided  action  on  the  skin.  In  this  way  they  help 
to  depurate  the  system,  and  are  most  valuable  therapeutic  agents.  Especially  is  this  so  in 
rheumatism  and  gout,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  diseases  of  the  skin  itself. 

That  both  baths  and  waters  act  in  a beneficial  way  in  respiratory  troubles  affecting  the  whole 
track  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  especially  the  lungs,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  in  advanced 
cases  of  lung  diseases  their  use  is  manifestly  contra-indicated.  Here,  too,  a caveat  had,  perhaps, 
best  be  entered  against  experimenting  with  these  therapeutic  agencies  in  cases  of  malignant 
or  cancerous  diseases,  as  also  in  other  complaints  accompanied  by  great  weakness. 

On  the  other  hand,  patients  suffering  from  anaemia  or  bloodlessness  are  often  much  benefited 
by  the  use  of  the  chalybeate  or  iron  waters,  and,  indeed,  a combination  of  sulphur  and  iron, 
taking  the  former  in  the  morning  and  the  latter  at  noon,  has  been  most  useful  in  my  hands  in 
severe  forms  of  chlorosis,  &c. 

Such  is  a short  account  of  the  chief  troubles  which  are  relieved  by  a course  of  waters  and 
baths  at  Strathpeffer,  with  a few  words  of  caution  against  the  improper  use  in  other  diseases 
of  these  truly  natural  remedies.  But  the  category  mentioned  does  not  include  such  vague 
complaints  as  want  of  tone,  neurasthenia,  melancholia  (of  a slight  kind),  anorexia,  sleeplessness, 
vague  uneasiness,  &c.,  &c.  These  troubles  may,  and  often  are,  the  beginning  of  more  pronounced 
diseases,  and  are  generally  looked  upon  by  the  patient’s  doctor,  or  the  patient  himself,  as  requiring 
change  of  air.  Without  dilating  further  on  the  virtues  of  the  healing  waters  of  Strathpeffer, 
with  an  experience  of  about  forty  years  behind  me,  I can  most  confidently  recommend  a visit  to 
our  Highland  Spa  for  cases  requiring  the  change  mentioned. 
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RECREATION  GROUND  AND  PAVILION. 
STRATHPEFFER  SPA. 


Which,  then,  are  suitable  ? For  every  one  of  such  sufferers,  it  goes  almost  without  saying, 
is  not  likely  to  find  Strathpeffer  appropriate  to  his  special  case,  and,  as  I began  by  stating,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  patient  or  his  doctor  should  know  not  only  the  advantages  but  the  limitations, 
if  possible,  of  all  and  every  Spa. 

We  have  spoken  of  change  of  air.  It  follows  that,  speaking  generally,  residents  in  town 
will  find  that  desideratum  in  perfection  in  Ross-shire.  It  possesses  the  best  air  in  the  Kingdom, 
being  the  result  of  a mixture  of  uncontaminated  breezes  from  the  heath-clad  mountains  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  ever-fresh  currents  of  the  broad  Atlantic  on  the  other.  The  Strathpeffer 
atmosphere,  while  not  overloaded  by  the  W’est  Coast  vapours,  still  smacks  strongly  of  the  ozonic 
character  of  East  Coast  air. 

“ The  Strath,”  as  it  is  kindly  designated  by  its  steady  frequenters,  is,  above  all,  a really 
resifrd  place,  and  therefore  extremely  well  suited  for  the  fagged  business  and  tired-out  professional 
man,  and  not  less  so,  may  I add,  to  the  exhausted  votaries  of  pleasure  belonging  to  the  opposite 
sex.  And  this  term  “ pleasure,”  so  often  abused  as  regards  its  real  meaning,  reminds  me  that 
I must  say  plainly  that  if  it  is  supposed  to  mean  excitement,  constant  social  functions,  and,  as  it 
were,  bringing  the  town  down  to  the  country  for  the  time  being,  then  Strathpeffer  is  not  the 
place  to  go  to.  Hence,  I am  bound  to  allow  as  a rule  the  physician  should  not  recommend 
it  to  the  young  and  foolish.  It  is  rather  those  beyond  their  prime  who  should  be  advised  to 
try  Strathpeffer,  and  the  ample  experience  of  visitors,  who  come  to  us  year  after  year,  proves 
conclusively  that  this  class  does  derive  benefit  from  the  combination  of  the  most  certain  of  all 
remedies  for  both  body  and  mind — real  rest,  combined  with  change  of  air  and  scene. 
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Electric  Treatment. 

By  J.  PENDER  SMITH,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Dingwall  and  Strathpeffer. 

Eli  : LECTRICITY  in  some  form  has  long  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
to  the  lay  mind  it  would  appear  generally  to  be  associated  with  a battery  or 
some  sort  of  apparatus  which,  when  in  operation,  gives  one  painful  shocks.  That 
this  should  be  so  is  not  a matter  of  surprise,  as,  until  within  recent  years,  practically 

0 the  only  forms  of  electric  current  used  by  physicians  were  the  so-called  Galvanic 

and  Faradic  currents.  Within  the  last  decade  electricity  as  a science,  and  more  particularly  in 
its  application  to  medical  treatment,  has  advanced  very  rapidlv. 

Among  the  more  recent  developments  may  be  mentioned  the  “ high  frequency  ” currents 
and  sinusoidal  ” currents.  Closely  associated  with  the  treatment  of  disease  by  electric 
currents  is  the  treatment  by  light  and  other  rays — the  arc  and  incandescent  electric  light,  the 
Finsen  light  or  ultra-violet  rays,  the  Roentgen  or  X-rays,  radium  rays,  &c.,  &c. 
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Electric  currents  of  high  potential  and  frequency  are  produced  by  means  of  apparatus 
which  raise  enormously  the  potential  or  pressure  of  the  electric  current  obtained  from  the  electric 
lighting  mains,  or  other  suitable  source  of  current,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  current  to 
assume  an  oscillatory  or  vibratory  nature,  the  rapidity  of  which  has  been  calculated  at  millions 
per  second. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these  currents  of  high  frequency  is  that  they  cause  no  action 
on  the  motor  or  sensory  nerves  of  the  human  body,  and  consequently  a person  through  whose 
body  they  are  passed  is  not  conscious  of  their  presence.  If  several  persons  holding  hands  be 
connected  to  a high  frequency  apparatus  when  in  operation  and  an  ordinary  incandescent 
electric  lamp  be  introduced  into  the  same  circuit,  the  lamp  will  light  up  without  the  persons 
feeling  the  slightest  sensation.  Or  if  an  ordinary  vacuum  tube  be  brought  within  a foot  or 
two  of  a person  connected  with  the  apparatus,  the  tube  will  light  up.  Notwithstanding  the 
extremely  high  potential  of  these  currents,  when  administered  with  proper  precautions  and 
in  suitable  cases  they  are  absolutely  safe  and  produce  no  ill  effects  even  in  the  most  delicate 
individual. 

The  physiological  effects  of  these  high  frequency  currents  on  the  human  body  are  briefly 
the  following: — They  influence,  in  a marked  degree,  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  cells, 
the  superficial  blood  vessels  dilate  and  the  blood  pressure  falls,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
given  off  increases,  the  blood  is  more  fully  oxygenated,  excess  of  urea  and  uric  acid  are  eliminated, 
and  the  general  heat  of  the  body  is  increased.  There  are  various  methods  of  applying  these 
currents,  and  they  may  be  used  for  general  or  local  treatment.  One  great  advantage  which  the 
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CASTLE  LEOD. 
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application  of  these  currents  may  claim  over  other  forms  of  electric  “ baths  ” is  that  they 
call  for  no  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  There  is  no  troublesome  toilet  to  be  gone 
through,  and  no  process  of  cooling  or  rest  is  necessar}/  after  a seance,  nor  is  there  any  risk  of 
catching  cold.  The  patient  simply  reclines  on  a special  couch  and  holds  a metal  electrode  in 
the  hand,  and,  except  for  a certain  amount  of  sound  made  by  the  apparatus,  is  not  conscious  that 
anything  is  going  on— nothing,  at  any  rate,  of  a disagreeable  nature.  On  the  contrary,  he  may 
be  conscious  of  a soothing  or  invigorating  effect.  The  fact  that  he  is  saturated  with  current 
may,  however,  be  demonstrated  by  holding  an  electric  lamp  or  vacuum  tube  near  him,  when 
it  will  light  up,  or  sparks  may  be  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  body  by  the  finger.  High  frequency 
currents  are  beneficial  in  the  following  general  diseases: — gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  obesity, 
hysteria,  antemia,  neurasthenia,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Among  the  local  affections  which  are  benefited  by  these  currents  may  be  mentioned — 
lupus,  eczema,  acne,  psoriasis,  sciatica,  headache,  neuralgia,  warts,  haemorrhoids,  varicose 
veins,  pruritis,  dandruff,  ulcers,  &c. 

The  number  and  duration  of  the  seances  depend  upon  the  effects  produced,  and  is  a matter 
for  experience  to  decide.  It  is  advisable  to  begin  treatment  with  a few  minutes’  application, 
and  gradually  extend  the  time.  As  a general  rule  a feeling  of  buoyancy  is  experienced 
immediately  after  treatment,  and  in  cases  where  insomnia  has  been  a feature  of  the  ill-health, 
sleep  is  much  improved. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  rays  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  let  me  refer  briefly 
to  the  Roentgen  or  X-raj's. 
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The  history  of  this  brilliant  discovery  by  Professor  Roentgen  is  of  such  recent  date,  and 
has  been  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  lay  press,  that  any  reference  to  this  matter  is  unnecessary 
here.  While  the  X-rays  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  surgeon  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
certain  foreign  bodies  in  the  tissues,  and  as  a means  of  diagnosing  disease  and  injury  of  the 
bones,  they  appeal  none  the  less  to  the  physician.  By  their  aid  he  can  detect  effusion  of  fluid 
in  the  chest  and  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lung  at  a stage  when  they  are  not  to  be  detected  by 
other  and  older  methods.  Gout  can  also  be  differentiated  from  rheumatism  and  other  allied 
affections.  But  in  addition  to  this,  their  diagnostic  value,  the  rays  possess  considerable 
therapeutic  or  curative  powers.  Rodent  ulcer  is  readily  cured  by  means  of  the  rays,  as  also 
are  lupus,  eczema,  psoriasis,  acne,  ringworm,  haky  moles,  &c. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  of  more  than  a passing  reference  to  the  electric  arc  and 
incandescent  light  baths,  Finsen  light  and  ultra-violet  rays,  all  of  which  play  an  important  and 
ever-increasing  part  in  the  treatment  of  disease  by  electrical  and  allied  methods. 

In  concluding  this  very  brief  and  imperfect  resume  of  electric  therapeutics,  mention  may 
be  made  of  treatment  by  mechanical  vibration  of  great  frequency.  By  means  of  a suitable 
appliance  driven  at  a very  high  speed — preferably  by  electric  motor — vibrator}'’  movements 
can  be  imparted  to  any  part  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  By  regulating 
the  speed,  and  with  various  forms  of  application,  a vibratory  movement  may  be  given  to  any 
organ  or  part  of  the  body,  however  deep  it  may  be,  or  the  effects  can  be  made  of  the  gentlest 
and  most  superficial  nature.  This  form  of  vibratory  treatment  is  particularly  beneficial  in 
removing  effusions  and  thickening  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  in  relieving  pains  and  muscular 
aches,  and  in  constipation  and  sluggish  action  of  the  abdominal  organs  generally. 
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are  from  photographs  by 
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